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authority which would have commanded respect for
his judgment and opinion. But it is too much to say
either that the movement could not have been without
him, or that it was specially his design and plan, or
that he alone could have given the impulse which led
to it; though it seemed at one time as if he was to be
its leader and chief. Certainly he was the most valu-
able and the most loyal of its early auxiliaries.

Another coadjutor, whose part at the time also
seemed rather that of a chief, was Mr. William
Palmer, of Worcester College. He had been educated
at Trinity College, Dublin, but he had transferred his
home to Oxford, both in the University and the city.
He was a man of exact and scholastic mind, well
equipped at all points in controversial theology, strong
in clear theories and precise definitions, familiar with
objactions current in the schools and with the answers
to them, and well versed in all the questions, argu-
ments, and authorities belonging to the great debate
with Rornu He had definite and well-arranged ideas
about the nature and office of the Church; and, from
his study of the Roman controversy, he had at
command the distinctions necessary to discriminate
between things which popular views confused, and
to protect the doctrines characteristic of the Church
from being identified with Romanism. Especially
he had given great attention to the public devotional
language and forms of the Church, and had produced
by far the best book in the English language on the
history and significance of the offices of the English